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experience as a center, Paul's thought reached out in various eschato- 
logical lines, but not to construct a complete eschatology. Dr. Kennedy 
deserves great credit for the admirable way in which he states and main- 
tains these positions. He discusses his subject in six chapters, as follows: 
(i) "The Place of Eschatology in Paul's ReUgious Thought;" (2) "The 
Formative Influences in His Eschatological Conceptions;" (3) "Paul's 
Conceptions of Life and Death;" (4) "His Conceptions of the Parousia 
and Judgment;" (5) "His Conception of the Resurrection;" (6) "His 
Conception of the Consummation of the Kingdom of God." These are 
general subjects on which Paul, necessarily, had convictions that, all told, 
made up his eschatology. Dr. Kennedy has sought to trace out most 
carefully just what Paul taught on these points. He finds that, in some 
respects, the teaching was incomplete, and is usually able to show why the 
apostle was not more positive. 

No important point has escaped the author's notice. He has read 
widely and to good advantage. Without being led astray by false or 
uncertain analogies, he seeks to show the true relation between Paul's 
thought and current Jewish or Greek speculation on similar topics. His 
vindication of Paul as representing the best in the Old Testament concep- 
tion interpreted in the light of Jesus' teaching and genuine Christian 
experience is, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

No one will regret time spent over this book. If a preacher, he will 

rise from reading it with a new sense of the wholesomeness, reasonableness, 

and dignity of Paul's eschatology and of its value as a part of the gospel 

message for today. 

Edward E. Nourse. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 



A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers. By George 
Buchanan Gray, M.A., D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1903. Pp. lii+489. 

No Old Testament writing was in greater need of a good English 
commentary than the Book of Numbers. Nothing of a scholarly character 
other than the translation of Keil's German commentary has been accessible 
to English students for the last half-century or more. Hence a commentary 
on Numbers written from the modern point of view and fully abreast of 
the best scholarship of the age was urgently called for. The work of Dr. 
Gray is fully up to the standard set for it by the other volumes of the " Inter- 
national Series," and holds its own with the best products of German 
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exegetical skill. It loses nothing by a comparison with the works of Baentsch 
and Holzinger upon the same book, and in some respects is undoubtedly 
their superior. 

The "Introduction" deals with the topics ordinarily considered under 
this head; e. g., title, date, sources, text, etc.; the greatest attention being 
bestowed upon the analysis of the priestly source in Numbers, the historical 
value of the narratives in Numbers, and the insight afforded by them into 
the various periods of Israel's religious development. What the Book of 
Numbers loses in value as a trustworthy record of concrete historical facts 
pertaining to the early days of Israel's career is shown to be fully com- 
pensated for by its increased value as a record of the unfolding of Israel's 
spiritual life all through the centuries of the nation's existence. In this 
connection it may be asked: After setting forth the religious message of 
each of the constituent elements of the book in turn, why not go one step 
farther and consider the teaching of the finished product, the book as a 
whole ? In our anxiety to trace the sources, do we not forget that during 
the closing days of the Old Testament dispensation the thoughts of the 
pious were molded by reading many of the sacred books practically in 
their present form ? 

The commentary proper is characterized by a sound exegetical method 
and a sure grasp of the essential meaning. Abundant use is made of the 
facts furnished by the study of comparative rehgion which illumines many 
of the obscure rites and customs of the Hebrews. Unfortunately, the 
volume appeared too early to have the advantage of a comparison of the 
Hebrew laws and usages with those of the recently discovered Code of 
Hammurabi, to which reference is made in the "Addenda and Corrigenda." 
The commentary is greatly enriched by a series of somewhat extended 
discussions of various subjects presented by the text; e. g., the numbers of 
the Israelites, ordeals, Nazirites, holiness, first-fruits, priestly dues, serpent 
worship, use of divine names. Selected lists of recent Uterature upon 
important subjects are also furnished, and a map of Palestine showing the 
places mentioned in Numbers. The work has everywhere received an 
appreciative welcome, and will long hold its place as the standard work on 

Numbers. 

John M. P. Smith. 
The University of Chicago. 



